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BREAD AND HYACINTHS' 


I aM, in this disputation, the devil’s advocate, ap- 
pointed to find flaws in a righteous argument. The 
rgument is that secondary education must give pupils 
onsiderable occupational training, must give them 
balable skills. Many educators in this country have 
ome to believe that this is a major responsibility of 
secondary schools. Those who have arrived at this 
position in their thinking have left a lot of other edu- 
eators behind—among them, me. I am not merely : 
devil’s advocate, then; I am a true heretic. 
wardness or backwardness may arise from ignorance 
of the true way—in which case I hope to return to 
Philadelphia a convert. 


My way- 


On the other hand, it may 
result from a personal conviction that those out in 
the vanguard of vocational education are chasing 
will-o’-the-wisps. 


s_‘ Speech delivered to the Vocational Conference at the 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, May 13, 1950. 


By , 
WILLIAM H. CORNOG 


PRESIDENT, 
CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, PHILADELPHIA 


To speak more generally for a moment, I have not 
joined the great hegira from the Mecca of learning 
and cultivation into the desert of life adjustment. 
Lacking the state of grace of the theocrats of peda- 
gogical seminaries, I am skeptical of righteous argu- 
ments and plausible testaments of educational salva- 
tion. Are we preparing our pupils for a voyage of 
adventure and danger or for a ferryboat run? If 
life is a ferryboat run from breakfast to job to lunch 
to job to home to television set to bed and so to break- 
fast, then the friendly social philosophers who preach 
life adjustment are the wisest men among us and we 
had better all huddle around their cracker barrel. But 
if life is to be a moral and spiritual adventure and if 
living is to inelude the fine art of being a human 
being, we had better find some stars to steer by and 


some humane values to live by. It is one thing to 
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know one’s way around a provincial inland water- 
way, to learn the shoals and channels and become a 
skillful navigator of a narrow routine. It is quite 
another matter and a more important accomplishment 
to get one’s “fix” in time and history and one’s rela- 
tion to one’s fellowmen in broadest perspective, in 
terms of humanity and the world at large, in terms 
of man’s art, literature, science, and philosophy. Is 
it more important for pupils to learn these things 
than to learn an occupation? My answer is that it 
is vastly more important. If it is so much more im- 
portant, how much time in our secondary schools must 
My 
personal opinion is that so much time needs to be 
spent on it that there is very little time left for spe- 
cialized education at what we now think of as the 
I believe that specialized oc- 


be spent on this type of general education? 


secondary-school level. 
cupational training must be delayed to post-high- 
school years and can be delayed without injury to 
I believe that there is 
time enough for specialized training after high school. 


persons or to society at large. 


There is general agreement that the next great ad- 
vance in American education will be the rapid ex- 
pansion of junior colleges and technical institutes. If 
there is a world for our youth to inherit, there will 
be time enough in that world, before they can get 
jobs, to learn their jobs. 

Any consideration of the responsibilities of edu- 
cation at any level in America must begin with 
a basic consideration of the total responsibility of our 
educational system. As a stick-in-the-mud classicist, 
I begin classically with the construction of a syllogism 
defining the relationship of democracy and education 
which I regard as extremely pertinent when one is 
taking up a knife to divide the school pie and trying 
to decide the size of the segment he shall mark “oceu- 


pational training.” This is the construction I make: 


1, The democratic faith rests upon the postulation of 
primary, fundamental equality and assumes: (a) that all 
men are equally capable of and equally responsible for 
participating in the complex process of self-government; 
and (b) that public education—all education—will up- 
hold that faith by imparting a common fund of knowledge 
and precept, a common sense of political obligation, and 
a common ability in intelligent judgment and election. 

2. The democratic faith further holds that every man 
has the indisputable right to develop as an individual to 
the limit of his capacity and aspiration and is, therefore, 
entitled to an education which will enable him to live as 
richly in mind and spirit as his natural endowment will 
allow him to live. 

3. Therefore, education in a democracy has the twofold 
objective of training a man to such social and political 
competency as will enable him to preserve life and liberty 
and to such philosophie balance and flexibility of mind 
as will serve him well in his pursuit of happiness. 
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If that syllogism, both in its premises and in its 
conclusion, sounds idealistic, do not blame me. Ty 
assumptions made by the democratic faith are the 
most daring made by the mind of political man, 
Washington and Jefferson and their friends just wrote 
the general plan and won us an opportunity to work 
it out. We have preserved that opportunity to con. 
tinue working it out through a Civil War and ty 
World Wars, but democracy seems as difficult to fol. 
low as a political and economic creed as the Sermon 
on the Mount is as a moral one. I do not think that 
we shall settle the issue today, educationally, and th 
reason is that we educators have been committed from 
our cradles to the most outreaching idealism in re. 
ligion, polities, and education that men have dared 
to conceive. 

Let us take, then, what we in America call the real- 
istic approach. We are, we tell the world, a practical 
people. 

Examining the total responsibility of education as 
expressed in my syllogism we know that we cannot 


produce good men and good citizens with a snap of | 


the fingers. We are training a generation of futur 
citizens who will live and work in the society which 
we in our time have been trying to preserve and t 
advanee. We cannot predict with much accuracy t! 
conditions under which these boys and girls will liv 
We hope that they will live in freedo 
and by the principles upon which our country ha: 
been founded and by which it has flourished. We se: 
for them certainly a shortening of the working daj 
and increased leisure—every technological advance 
seems to indicate that. We see also for them a fore- 
shortening of their working years—at both ends o! 
the span. Their useful employment: will be longer 
delayed in their youth and sooner ended in their age, 
and medical science tells us that they will live longer. 
Some of the youngest of them today possibly wi 
live, barring a world catastrophe, to a time when me! 
shall have at their command such resources of energ! 
yater, and derived 


and work. 


as will make our coal, gas, oil, 
electric power seem as puny as the horse and the 01 
seem to us. For what occupations shall we trail 
them? 

Let us take our present high-school pupils. If ! 
hold that we in the secondary schools have only 3 
limited responsibility for the occupational training 
of our boys and girls, by what is that responsibility 
limited? It is limited by the great and growing re- 
sponsibility of education in citizenship—which is far 
more than an education in history, or political science, 
or economies, or civics, and which will have to includ 
not merely an understanding of our native ideology 
and mores but an understanding of the customs and 


thought processes of the other great nations of the 
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Juty 8, 1950 
world. The social and moral complexities of modern 
life demand a kind of broad and comprehensive edu- 
cation that will give men tools of continuous and life- 
long learning. The high school has a huge task in 
teaching even the rudiments of these tools. Our re- 
sponsibility for job training is also limited by the 
increasing diversification and increasing specialization 
of occupations and trades. Can any secondary school 
hope to be all things to all men? 


limited facilities in our schools for the multiplicity of 


Do we have un- 
occupations to be trained for? How well can we train 
for how many? Can we ever keep pace with our 
technology and our expanding economy? Do we have 
the teachers and do they have the versatility, and can 
they have it? Or is there to be vocational predesti- 
nation so that we ean accurately predict that this 
specialized occupational training is the one for this 
pupil? Or shall we set up broad all-purpose occu- 
pational training? Can we compete in efficiency and 
economy with on-the-job training? Should we not 


give our pupils that which they cannot readily get or 





cannot get at all on the job—namely, general edu- 


cation? I see little evidence of work as work be- 
coming more attractive, though it may be somewhat 
casually argued that the more proficient worker is a 
happier worker. I see some opportunity for the 
schools to make leisure more endurable and useful. 
I see great opportunity for the schools to use what 
little time television allows them to train young people 
to that social and political competency by which their 
I have 


never believed that the disciplines necessary to intel- 


lives and their liberties may be preserved. 


ligent citizenship and a full life were the province of 
I have 
doned the practice of dumping the so-called low-ability 


the academie curriculum alone. never con- 
groups into the commercial and industrial courses. 
I do not believe in developing a helot class of the 
hand-skilled and politically inept. I believe that we 
have a limited responsibility to train even the aca- 
demically minded in some useful and employable skill, 
and I like the school-work program when it is not 
preached as a breathless new Evangel, but I believe 
that we have a major and overwhelming responsibility 
to train all pupils in the knowledge and the skill it 
takes to remain a free man. 
who prizes a job before all else. 
one who seeks security above all else. 


A free man is not one 
A free man is not 
If you would 
expand the occupational training in the high schools 
to give a greater measure of job security to our grad- 
uates—and to do it, some part of general education 
must go—you may end by giving them secure and 
quick employment in a country no longer free. I am 
frankly jealous of those years of adolescence and I 
believe that every day is precious. There is so much 


to be learned and so little time. It is more important 
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to produce a thinker than a worker. An erring hand 
on a typewriter or a lathe is inconsequential ecom- 
pared with an erring hand on a voting-machine lever. 

You are well aware of the struggle now being waged 
for the minds of men. One ideology seeks to preserve 
man’s independence of mind, speech, and action; the 
other seeks not merely to control men’s minds but 
virtually to abolish them as functioning parts of a 
social order. One philosophy cherishes the intellect 
and reason and believes in the liberalizing force of a 
liberal, a general, education. The other philosophy 
believes in the subordination of intellect to instinct, 
believes in the excellence of conformity, “correct” 
and habits of 
and adjustment. 


attitudes, nonthinking co-operation 
This struggle to preserve or to 
destroy the mind of man goes on in a seemingly in- 
nocuous way in education, too. Those who presume 
to teach only social attitudes and salable skills exalt 
adjustment and security and neglect the moral and 
rational as well as emotional springs of behavior. 
Those who exalt conformity and seek to produce the 
well-adjusted child and, I take it, the readily employ- 
able man have forgotten that progress most frequently 
comes by way of people who have the greatest re- 
luctanee to adjust and who have the least concern 
with security of employment. 

I am very skeptical, indeed, of the pretenses made 
by some educational theorists that they can teach sig- 
nificant lessons by mimicking in the schoolroom “real- 
life situations,” as the loose pedagogical phrase goes. 
I do not believe that we can teach children to run the 
mazes of future problems by white-rat trial-and-error 
methods. 
learn to think for themselves, they will be lost and 


Unless their reason be trained, unless they 


without help if the maze of tomorrow does not quite 
resemble the maze of today. Learning by doing is 
an excellent principle, if one can be sure that the 
things done teach not merely their own doing, but the 
doing of things which will have to be done in the 
child’s adult life. 
his present doings to his future is by an act of imagi- 


nation, by the abstraction of the principle of the 


The only way a child can relate 


action, because only the principle of the action can 
endure through the manifold vicissitudes of life. For 
example, unless the principles of brotherhood and 
democracy be learned, the exercise of benevolent emo- 
tions and the use of pious pedagogical devices to create 
democracy in the classroom will break before the on- 
of the hypocrisy, greed, prejudice, and cor- 
of the adult world. 
conduct and right thinking rest upon the postulation 
of the will to act and the ability to think. The will 
to act must receive its support from more powerful 


slaught 


ruption The principles of right 


sources and sanctions than the habituation of child- 


hood reflexes to patterned democratic stimuli. The 








will to act for the right must have its moral roots in 
religion or religious sentiment or some deep wellspring 
of the culture. Such wellsprings must be tasted by 
the intellect and the imagination, must be taken in- 
ternally and not by baptismal rites of immersion in 
democratic “situations.” To train men to act for the 
common good as men by giving them deep-breathing 
exercises of living together as children is but half 
training, for if you can teach them intuitive democ- 
racy now, someone else can come along later and, by 
the same methods, teach them intuitive totalitarianism. 
The right choice of action must be and remain a 
rational and a moral choice and must arise from de- 
liberation, an intellectual process, a process of crit- 
ical discrimination of values. The responsibility to 
teach boys and girls to think, to discriminate among 
values, and to take a stand for the right as they see 
it—that responsibility is so great and so burdensome 
that any responsibility for occupational training in 
the high schools must be limited, indeed. 

What should be the curriculum of America’s high 
What should it be their major and almost 
I think that the 
dictators have given us the answer. When a dictator 
takes over a country he seizes the military and police 
powers first and suspends courts of law and justice. 
His immediate next step is to seize the schools and to 
burn books. What books does he burn? He does not 
burn the technical books, the “useful” books. He 
burns the books of art and of pure science; he burns 


schools? 
all-consuming obligation to teach? 


Shorter Papers. 
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the religious books and the works of poets and phi- 
losophers. He burns them in his own country first, 
and then he burns and destroys repositories of the 
spirit of man wherever he goes. He believes that by 
levelling the monuments to man’s humanity—libraries, 
churches, schools, and universities—he can place the 
minds of men in chains. 

Believe me when I say that totalitarianism has 
shown what democracy’s high schools must teach. We 
shall teach whatever dictatorship abhors; we shall 
teach whatever the dictator most fears; we shall teach 
that by which he is destroyed. We shall teach the 
humane studies which exalt the humanity of man, 
We shall teach the liberating knowledges which free 
and exalt his mind. We shall teach whatever con- 
firms faith in the dignity of the common man and the 
preciousness of every soul. We shall teach such moral 
and spiritual values as will humanize and liberalize 
the minds of men. When we have done these things 
as well as we can, we shall then take time to teach the 
neutral and useful skills assuciated with bread-win- 
ning. We have a way of life to win first, and if we 
do not win it, black and bitter will be the bread we 
shall eat then. There is a proverb which has been 
ascribed to both an anonymous Greek poet and to the 
prophet Mohammed, which runs: “If thou hast, of all 
the world’s goods, but two loaves of bread remaining, 
sell one and buy hyacinths to feed thy soul.” I am 
for letting some of the bread go and buying the 
hyacinth of liberty. 





THEORY AND PRACTICE IN LANGUAGE 
TEACHING 


Leon MoNES 
Principal, Cleveland Junior High School, Newark, 
N. J.; Faculty Member, School of Education, 
New York University 


Our understanding of how we learn to communi- 
vate through writing and speaking is at present 
generally far above the level of our teaching prac- 
tices. We appreciate the great complexity in the 
learning of the art even as we preserve the traditional 
simplicity in the teaching of it. Studies in semantics, 
in heuristic psychology, in human relations, and in the 
psychology of dynamic personality have given us a 
body of concepts and insights which we have not as 
yet learned to employ in our teaching practices. 

Most of our teaching of English composition, un- 
fortunately, is still based on the various doctrines of 
correctness, of traditional usage, of imitative drill, 
of artificial elegance, of literary style, and of rhetor- 





ical principles. We still teach as if good writing 
and speaking were elementary skills of co-ordination 
that can be learned through simple imitation and 
conscientiously enforced practice. In spite of emerg- 
ing concepts to the contrary, in short, we still teach 
as if effective writing were the result of applying 
doctrines of usage, rules of grammar, and principles 
of rhetoric to the practice of a comparatively simple 
somatic skill. 

But present-day thinking has revealed that the art 
of expression-communication depends upon the opera- 
tion of human intelligence and personality on the 
highest level. This art cannot be learned or taught 
by practicing adherence to doctrines of correctness 
or models of accepted style. Language expression 1s 
a complex phase of the individual personality acting 
under the conditions of a social situation, we now 
understand. It is the development of a response to 
social experience and not the exercise of an automatic 
skill. It involves the individual’s consciousness of 
social experience, his internal formulation of critical 
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Jury 8, 1950 
meaning, his translation of the meaning into available 
symbols of expression conventional enough to effect 
social communication, and the intelligible utterance 
or writing of these symbols. Even the most ele- 
mentary act of communication, however simple and 
automatic it may seem, involves this pattern of indi- 
vidual experience, organization of meaning, symbol- 
ization, and social clearance. 

The point is that in the face of such a concept we 
too often employ teaching techniques based upon the 
naive theory that one learns to write by imitating good 
writers, by learning about topic sentences, rules of 
coherence, sentence balance, principles of emphasis, 
and the like. 
even the imitation of good writers is not of some 


This is not to say that the study and 
value. But the value is largely appreciative and 
critical like listening to good music or attending the 
opera. The essential success in teaching the art of 
expression-communication resides in a 
different concepts entirely. 


pattern of 


None of us as yet knows too much about the tech- 
niques, devices, and instrumentalities which ean bring 
But it is time that 
some of us set more conscientiously to work to devise 


these concepts into operation. 


them. 

For the present it may be helpful to formulate the 
emerging concepts and insights which promise to 
effect improvement in teaching the art of expression- 
communication. 

1. Teaching the art of expression-communication 
does not consist of drilling in accepted patterns of 
language usage. It is not essentially a process of 
It is 
not comparable to learning scales on the piano or 
finger exercises. 

2. Grammar and rhetoric are rationalistic formula- 
tions or deductions based on past usage. They are 
interesting studies in themselves but do not operate 
to produce accomplishment in the art of expression- 
communication, 


imitation, correction, or the learning of rules. 


3. All effective writing and speaking depends upon 
the realization of experience, the formulation of 
meaning, the achievement of symbolization, and the 
resolution of symbols into communication. 

4. All writing and speaking is therefore a creative 
act of personality; a personality trait in operation 
Upon the 
clarity of internal meaning-patterns depends the 
clarity of expression and not upon the knowledge of 
rhetorical concepts. 


under social cireumstances and conditions. 


5. Expression-communication is therefore an oper- 
ative aspect of an individual’s personality and de- 
velops as part and consequence of his total experience. 

6. Personality maladjustments of all types produce 
correlated maladjustments in expression-communica- 
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tion. The teaching of speech or writing cannot be 
divorced from the total educational program, from 
the basic needs and motivations of the individual. 

7. Wrong, illogical, or irrational deviations of 
thought (the internal formulations of critical mean- 
ing) result in correspondingly faulty language ex- 
pression, 

8. Readiness and freedom of expression-communi- 
cation are directly related to the availability and de- 
gree of the psycho-physical energy of the individual. 
This in turn is related to the physical health, success, 
status, inner security, moral health, and social pur- 
poses of the individual. 

9. The semantie principle of careful ecorrespond- 
ence between a symbol-meaning and the actual back- 
ground of the social frame of reference behind the 
experience must be involved in our teaching tech- 
niques. 

10. Skill in language must not be allowed to stop 
with expression, no matter how unique or arresting. 
If it is allowed, it may result in private cultism and 
the privacy of meaning. Language skill must be 
There- 
fore social activities, needs, and responses must be the 


aimed beyond expression, at communication. 


motivations of expression-communication activities. 

11. Words can be learned for use only as operative 
symbols of active experience, driving purpose, or felt 
need. Therefore all educational experiences in all 
areas should aim at verbalization. Writing or speak- 
ing about machine processes, football formations, or 
driving directions is better education than formal 
dictionary study assigned in a vacuum of purpose 
or motive. 

12. In our age of mass communication, the radio, 
television, the techniques of advertising, the recorded 
dise must be involved in teaching effective expression- 
communication and its corollary of critical listening. 

13. Skill in language must be tied up with the 
ideals, the aspirations, the spiritual and moral prob- 
lems of contemporary social life. 

14. Past conventions of usage, of vocabulary, of 
language rhythm, of elegance may be taught for ap- 
preciation, but not imposed for imitation. Contem- 
poraneous values and conventions of idioms determine 
the prevailing qualities of language. 

15. It is only as the internal experience of mood, 
emotion, sensation, and impulse becomes verbalized 
and articulate that expression-communication can be 
achieved. As the poet has it, a timely utterance may 
give many a thought relief. 
or mental hygienic value of expression-communication 


Hence the therapeutic 


must be studied and utilized. 

16. Sensations of 
awareness of mood, the agitations of individual con- 
flict, the resolution of social problems, the uplift of 


color, sensitivity to beauty, 
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spiritual experience, these and kindred responses of 
personality must be instrumentalized in language 
teaching. 

17. The gesture, the facial expression, the voice, 
certain physical postures, even “how one looks at 
you” are to be regarded as akin to speech and studied 
for possible diagnosis and effect in teaching. 

18. Drama, puppetry, design, arts and crafts, and 
the like are in nature closely related to language in 
operation, and techniques of correlation should be 
devised. 

19. Corrective and eritical devices to assure ac- 
curacy in spelling, accepted idiom, approved linguistic 
pattern, or punctuation should follow and not pre- 
cede expression; or at all events should accompany 
expression and not be studied per se. 


Reborts... 
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20. Betterment of the product should be effected 
through attempts to improve the basic and under- 
lying pattern of thinking rather than the pattern of 
language. 

Such are the tenets of the new doctrine that is 
emerging. The challenge is to use them in the con- 
struction of a technique of language teaching to take 
the place of the prevailing devices of more or less 
academic imitation. The use of language and its 
quality is a personality trait involving will, mood, 
temperament, intellect, and other personality as- 
pects, and not an impersonal skill. Teaching it is 
a matter of conditioning personality development to 
the prevailing motives of social life. One can learn 
to write and talk on a level where his personality 
development is adjusted to his social surroundings. 





TOWARD THE IMPROVEMENT OF STATE 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION PUBLICATIONS 


G. D. McGrarH anv R. F. Topp 


College of Education, University of Illinois 


ONE persistent and serious weakness in the teaching 
profession has to do with communication efficiency 
and with adequacy of distribution of essential and 
interesting informations. The purposes to be served 
by printed organs of state educational associations 
are uniquely significant in that we have little hope of 
consistently maintaining contact with the majority of 
teachers in the field except through magazines or jour- 
nals published by the teachers’ own educational as- 
sociations. To be sure, there are national and re- 
gional journals having extensive circulation. While 
these latter groups have important contributions to 
make, it nevertheless follows that the state education 
association journal must seize the opportunity to en- 
liven teaching through inclusion of appealing and 
functional materials. 

For purposes of clarity, it should be stated that 
the treatment presented in this article refers to the 
regularly issued magazines of state education asso- 
ciations which are published primarily for their mem- 
bers. 

The writers of this article have examined carefully 
and somewhat analytically one or more issues of the 
journal or official organ published by each of the 
state education associations. Some interesting ob- 
servations of general nature are presented herewith 
for perspective. 

1. There are apparently 46 state education associa- 
tions which regularly publish a journal or magazine. 

2. Of these journals 32 are issued nine times annually, 


while two are published quarterly and three five times 
yearly. Three of these journals are published monthly 
throughout the year. 

3. Only 18 of these journals were indexed in Educa. 
tion Index, and no other indexing service was apparent. 

4. Fewer than half of the journals were published 
in acceptably attractive size and format, with several 
looking more like a drab news sheet than like a vital 
organ of communication. 

5. The subscription price varied from 50 cents to 
$3.00 a year. Eighteen journals were priced at $1.00 a 
year, ten at $2.00, seven at $3.00, while others varied 
within the above range. 

6. There was insufficient use of color and pictures 
depicting schools in action or of other subjects of general 
interest. 

7. There appeared to be an unnecessarily heavy con- 
centration of committee reports and lengthy summation 
of business items of the association sponsoring the 
magazine. 

8. In general, the articles per issue were few in num- 
ber, excessively lengthy and verbose, and lacking in 
clarity. 

9. All too often there was very little to stimulate 
reader interest or to implement reader appeal. 

10. There existed virtually no evidence of interest in 
education in other states. 


One cannot become interested in state education 
association journals to any great extent without de- 
veloping some views about the possibilities for con- 
tribution and for the unique functions which could 
well be held for them. Some of these are presented 
herewith. 

State education association periodicals have oppor- 
tunities for providing many worth-while services to 
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their teacher members which often cannot be supplied 
by any other means. Many teachers habitually seek 
practical ideas which they may apply to their own 
teaching situations; others who might be less actively 
interested in discovering new techniques could be 
encouraged to aecept better methods, if the periodical 
were so constructed as to present such ideas attrac- 
tively. Exchange of newly devised or more success- 
ful teaching methods and materials should be one 
of the functions of the state journal. Items of this 
nature might well be contributed by the teachers 
within the state, by teachers in other states, or by 
experts in the various areas contributing to the 
science of education. 

In spite of the inclination on the part of many 
experienced teachers to depreciate the contribution 
of educational or psychological theory to the teaching 
process, state journals should be able to accomplish 
much by arousing interest in theory underlying ac- 
cepted practices and by pointing out the intriguing 
possibilities in the development and application of 
new theory. Through such efforts in this respect, 
teachers might be inspired to attempt research activi- 
ties within their classrooms or to do some professional 
writing in the areas of their greatest interest. It 
appears obvious that experienced teachers are more 
capable of producing worth-while research and writ- 
ing than actual production in these areas would 
The state journal should be 
enough to encourage some teachers to make an at- 
tempt at something of that nature when they other- 
wise would be reluctant to publicize their ideas. 
This would serve to tap an illimitable reservoir for 
the benefit of all of us. 

The teaching profession has been criticized for its 
lack of group loyalty and professional solidarity. 
It has been said that individuals making up the other 
professions possess “in-group” ties which are much 
than 
There is no way of proving the truth 
jor falsity of this belief, yet it has been demonstrated 
in emergencies that the state publication can exert a 


indicate. intimate 


stronger and more numerous is true among 


teachers. 


surprisingly powerful influence in arousing its mem- 
bership to action. In the recent drives designed to in- 
sfluence voters and legislators to supply larger amounts 
of financial support for the schools, or to influence the 
election of candidates in accordance with their stand 
on educational issues, many state organizations, 
largely through the influence of. their magazines, ac- 
complished a high degree of unity of action on the 
spart of their groups. There is little doubt but that 


fequal achievement in other spheres of professional 


jactivity could be brought about by the use of similar 


methods. 
z 


Increased professionalization of teaching 
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should be one of the most significant results of the 
activities of the state journals. 

It is possible that many opportunities for contribu- 
tion will not be realized unless some state association 
journals undergo somewhat drastie changes in role. 
Like the joke writer’s conception of the typical 
teacher as a colorless spinster, some state education 
publications have adhered to a routine format, drab 
in design, with content which was confined largely to 
the unexciting presentation of committee meetings, 
a few flavorless articles, and a mass of unchanging 
advertisements. There seems to be no reason why 
such a publication cannot change its role by incorpo- 
rating material possessing greater live interest and by 
including items which might be of entertainment 
value. It must be recognized that teachers are not 
completely absorbed in their work, nor would it be 
wise for them to be so. If state periodicals were 
to contain a proportion of articles which concerned 
a variety of topics outside the immediate boundaries 
of teaching technique and philosophy, their influence 
in widening the teacher’s interest would probably be 
considerable. A concomitant, yet possibly more im- 
portant, outcome of a broadening of the publication 
offerings might be to encourage teachers to read the 
publication who might otherwise discard it. 

Suggestive topics of this nature might include such 
areas of interest as fictional short stories, travelogues, 
biographical sketches of contemporary leaders, per- 
sonality sketches, and topies of political significance. 
A fixed feature page devoted to humorous anecdotes 
or cartoons might be of value in this respect, as might 
be a page which presents short statements about mis- 
cellaneous subjects such as clothing styles, new inven- 
tions, world happenings, or movie reviews. Parodies 
of analogy as well as fables and parables which have 
educational implication are fascinating to readers of 
professional literature. Moreover, educational wis- 
dom of the ages forms an ever valuable area of inter- 
est for teachers. 

Many additional outcomes inherent in a_ well- 
planned state education journal cannot accurately be 
appraised. The inspiration and encouragement which 
teachers may receive from the reading of certain 
articles, the impetus given them to attend summer 
schools, the desire to do further professional reading 
or to carry on other self-educative activities are diffi- 
cult to measure. No one who has read one of our 
better state journals would deny the existence of those 
values. 

It should hastily be stated that there is no intention 
to criticize our journals unduly, nor is it desirable to 
suggest that there is no interest in improving state 
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education association journals. However, some spe- 
cific suggestions for improvement, largely growing out 
of the unique possibilities for professional service and 
out of conclusions gathered from perusal of each of 
the state journals, have been selected as typical and 


are as follows: 


1. The state education journals should provide attrac- 
tive format, with full utilization of color, pictures of 
schools in action, scenic covers, with good mechanics for 
the paper, the type, and the size. 

2. The journals should provide more variety of content 
and organization, including more extensive treatment of 
reactions of new teachers and of teacher trainees. 

3. The journals could well distill some of the best edu- 
cational thoughts as evidenced in good articles in other 
educational magazines and reproduce them in digest form. 

4. Each journal should promote research and experi- 
mentation in the state which it serves, with inclusion of 
newer instructional practices of promise and pertinent 
summaries or bibliographies. 

5. There should be concentration on shorter articles, 
many of which should be of general interest. 

6. Each journal should provide for inclusion in some 
standard indexing service or services. 

7. Two or three pages should be devoted to news briefs, 
to give a quick 


”? 


short items of interest, or ‘ ‘quickies 
overview of educational items of interest. 

8. Arrangements should be provided to facilitate ob- 
taining free and inexpensive materials by including easily 


Research... 
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detached coupons, application forms, or printed mailing 
cards. 

9. It would be well to give occasional space for ques- 
tion-and-answer columns and for frequent sections de- 
voted to special subject-matter treatment. 

10. Full possibilities of the use of cartoons, sketches, 
illustrations, and pictures should be exploited. 

11. Provision should be made to include interesting in- 
formative articles by individuals outside the profession. 

12. Interesting items about teachers or schools in the 
state, scenic and historical values in the state, travel, or 
unusual experiences of teachers could well be included 
more generally. 

It is readily admitted that budgetary limitations 
and other restrictions may make it impossible for 
most of the state education association journals to 
provide immediately the type of journal which would 
meet most of the high standards alluded to in this dis- 
cussion. However, it is firmly reiterated that these 
journals should be made the most useful, integrating, 
and unifying force available to state education asso- 
ciations. It naturally follows that to be of interest, 
to be read, and to realize their objectives the journals 
must be of the highest ealibre with respect to their 
appeal and in ‘services rendered. It is, therefore, 
urgent that all possible steps be taken to develop a 
journal for each state which will be able to fulfill the 
dreams of those in the education profession who seek 
greater professional integration and insight. 





SOCIAL AND FINANCIAL ADJUSTMENT 
OF VETERANS AT UCLA 


Byron H. ATKINSON 


Co-ordinator of Special Student Services, 
University of California at Los Angeles 


In the last analysis the success or failure of an in- 
stitutional veterans’ program depends in large part 
upon the morale of the veteran himself, individually 
and in mass; and this, in its turn, affects antithetically 
the value of such a program to the veteran. Since 
morale is a complex of feelings or attitudes and is, 
if not indefinable, at least evanescent and difficult 
of measurement, we may ascertain its presence only 
by judgment, reinforced empirically by a measure- 
These should 


include: campus discipline, student jobs, housing, 


ment of certain objective criteria. 


postgraduation employment, solvency, and similar 
student-university relationships. 
Since one might not unreasonably infer that the 


factor of increased maturity plays a part in successful 
veteran performance, it would thus seem valid to open 
this paper with a specific table of age distributions. 
These distributions, plus the factors of increased 
family and financial responsibilities, may well be com- 
outline of the typical 


bined to form an eclectic 


veteran student in a large university today. 


TABLE I 
COMPARATIVE AGES OF VETERAN AND NONVETERAN MEN 
Spring, 1947 


Age Veteran Nonveteran 
Per Cent Per Cent 
16-17 0 2.2 
18-19 6.3 48.8 
20-21 24.2 11.6 
22-23 27.6 6.7 
24-25 19.1 6.1 
26-27 11.2 4.7 
28-29 5.7 3.1 
30-over 5.5 ‘ton 


It at once becomes clear that the concentration for 
veterans is the 20-23 bracket, while for nonveterans, 
as we might expect, it is the 18-19 bracket. The ex- 
are not surprising, since comparatively 
few veterans are less than 18 or more than 30) years 
This age differential should be assimilated 
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simultaneously with two other facts: A Stanford sur- 
vey in 1947 
veterans as 22-plus years; and a survey of UCLA stu- 


showed the average of lower-division 
dents in 1941 and 1942 shows the age concentration 
then to have been 18-21. While these data are neither 
surprising nor unforeseen, they do go far to underline 
a basic reason for successful veteran performance— 
increased maturity. 

Another eriterion for ascertaining adjustment might 
be found in a follow-up of veteran graduates in an 
attempt to learn how many of these pursue voeations 
which are related to university majors. It is a tru- 
ism, of course, that the graduate working as a sue- 
cessful beer distributor may not relate his achieve- 
ments directly to his suecessful completion of a B.A. 
program in English. It is equally certain, however, 
that a compatible correlation of job interest and uni- 
versity major should provide an index to the morale 
and adjustment of the entire veteran class in question. 

In order to arrive at these estimates, the interview 
records of the Bureau of Occupations for the gradu- 
ating elass in June, 1947, were consulted, and the re- 
sults approximated as closely as possible. It must be 
remembered that it is difficult to establish these per- 
centages exactly, since the employment picture is con- 
tinually changing. Much depends upon the timely 
availability of the given job; the graduate desirous 
of pursuing a certain job may find the field closed and 
may be foreed to accept employment in a related field. 
Professional fields and engineering are excluded from 
this list for obvious reasons, and the science fields are 
excluded since the vocational relationships are too 
varied and complex for a general analysis. 

For the total veteran group surveyed, 70 per cent 
were found to have been placed in occupations directly 


This 


would appear to be a fairly high percentage and 


or closely related to their university interests. 


would argue a reasonably frictionless campus adjust- 
ment. 

A natural corollary to the question of full-time re- 
lated employment is that of student part-time em- 
ployment, and subsumed under this, the question of 
solvency and scholastic handicap. 

In the spring term, 1947, a survey of veterans’ needs 
was made by the Student Welfare Board to discover 
how veterans were doing financially, and whether any 
aspects of the current veterans laws were inimical to 
their financial interests. This information, taken in 
conjunction with certain other data, produces some 
anomalies. The single veterans on this survey re- 
ported their average expenses as $106.00 per month. 
Thirty per cent used war bonds, 65 per cent other 
savings, and 25 per cent gifts to supplement the VA 
subsidy of $65.00 per month. Forty per cent worked 
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Pursue Field 
Related to 


— . . yecupation; 
University Major Occupational 


Major eae 
Per Cent 
Accounting 98 
Business Administration 95 
Marketing 90 Sales 
Merchandising 
Management Training 
Insurance Training 
Finance 90 Banks 
Investment Firm 
Building and Loans 
Mathematics 98 Insurance Company 
Banks 
Defense-Aircraft 
Management and In- 
dustry 25 
Technical Men (wanting 
sales ) 10-15 
Languages (unless 
teaching) 20 
Art 75 Studios 
Commercial establish- 
ments 
Department Stores 
Advertising Agencies 
Sociology (unless go 
ahead for M.A.) 40 Civil Service 
County Case Work 
Psychology (unless go Group Work 
ahead for M.A.) 20 County Case Work 
Group Work 
Personnel clerks 
International Relations 5 Civil Service 
Government 
Political Science 10 Civil Service 
Government 
Music 1-2 Civil Service 
Economics 5 
General Major 
English, History, ete.— 


(unless technical) 


part time, and 41 per cent wanted subsistence raised. 
Seven per cent did not want subsistence raised. 

The married group reported average monthly ex- 
penses of $188.50. Thirty-five per cent used bonds, 
68 per cent other savings, 20 per cent gifts to supple- 
ment VA 


come by the earnings of the wife, and 55 per cent 


income. Fifty per cent supplemented in- 


Only 30 per cent of these wanted 
The 
single veteran, with no responsibilities, in a preferen- 


worked part time. 
subsistence raised. Here is the first anomaly. 
tial position, in more eases desires a larger govern- 
ment check than does the married veteran, who, in 


These data 
may be compared with a report on the outside em- 


one out of three instances, has children. 


ployment of male veteran students in the fall term 





Hours per day Spring, 1947 Fall, 1941 
Outside 
Employment Per Cent Per Cent 
6.95 20.74 
16.55 23.84 
9.27 19.06 
23.33 11.12 
No Report 3.90 24.25 
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of 1941. In spring, 1947, the male students were 
three fourths veteran, and the change in concentra- 
tion from 45 per cent working from two and a half 
to eight hours a day in 1941, to 23 per cent working 
from two and a half to eight hours a day in 1947, 
is probably due to veteran incidence. Added to this 
we have 67 per cent working no hours or not reporting 
in 1947, compared with 36 per cent in the same 
category in 1941. 

In some cases this part-time employment is related 
to the academic major, but less often than is full-time 
work. The following percentages were taken from the 
interview records of the Bureau of Occupations, and 
list placements in relation to the optimum of 100-per- 
cent placement. 

Student Part-Time Occupation 


College Major Placed in field 


Per Cent 
Physical Education 60 
Accounting 65 
Business Administration 40 
Engineering 3 
Premedical 10 
Predental 05 
Art 10 
Commercial 40 
Psychology 5 
Sociology 1 
Chemistry 1 
English 2 
Horticulture 80 


The percentage for horticulture is high because the 
few students in this major are usually employed 
within the university itself. 

In order adequately to visualize campus morale, we 
must take into consideration not only the positive fac- 
tors reflecting that feeling, but the negative factors as 
The most important of these, possible of meas- 
Clyde Johnson, of the 
dean of undergraduates’ office, provided data from 


well. 
urement, is campus discipline. 


which the following table was prepared. 

It is clear from this table that there has been no 
significant change, at least within the scope of the com- 
mittees’ work. This would indicate, on the surface at 
least, high morale and the successful adjustment of 
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the veteran group. We cannot escape the fact, how- 
ever, that the faculty as a whole, though unsurveyed, 
report an increase in cheating, traffic violations, and 
gambling on campus premises. One feels this in- 
creased laxity exists; but it exists, in the writer’s 
opinion, not because of increased veteran enrollment, 
but because of overcrowding, with its attendant evils 
of less effective instruction, heightened competition, 
less classroom control, an intolerable parking situa- 
tion, and substandard housing and transportation. It 
is a situation of propter hoe ergo post hoc! 

The matter of transportation and housing, of course, 
is properly a matter for brief consideration at this 
This is not a new problem on the UCLA cam- 
pus, which is a small academic island in an area of 


time. 
high-priced residence lots. It is a problem, however, 
brought to the boiling point by a 50-per-cent increase 
in enrollment between 1940 and 1948. The following 
list, from the dean of students’ files, makes clear the 
reason for the problem: 


Veteran Males (Living Accommodations) 
Fall, 1947 


Per Cent 
With wife in home or apartment 11 
In parents’ or relatives’ home 56 
With friends 3 
Housekeeping room 14 
Fraternity or co-operative dorm 9 
Trailer 2 
No report 5 


Fifty-six per cent of veterans live with parents, 
and only 11 per cent with their wives in their own 
homes, but almost one third of all these veterans are 
married! Historically, the presence of the son and his 
wife in the castle of the parent is productive of ex- 
treme friction. Perhaps this emotional climate may, 
in some eases, be sublimated because of the presence 
of grandchildren, but there is no denying that it is an 
The UCLA Veterans Emer- 


gency Housing Units, recently by law made university 


unhealthy environment. 


property, ameliorates the situation to a degree, al- 
though treble the number of apartments could well be 


utilized. The number of frustrations resulting from 


DISCIPLINARY PENALTIES RECOMMENDED BY FACULTY COMMITTEE, 1936-1947 
All Students 


Nature of Penalty 36-37 37-38 38-39 39-40 40-41 
Expulsion 
Dismissal 1 5 
Suspension 1 1 2 2 
Full Censure 11 2% 9 4 
Simple Censure 11 7 2 if 
Warning 13 11 7 3 
Lowered Grade 

(Usually F) 4 14 14 2 8 
Re-entry Prohibited = 2 
Verbal Reprimand 2 

Total 16 47 52 28 24 


41-42 49-43" 43-44* 44-45* 45-46 46-47** Total 
aes 5 “4 1 1 17 
2 1 2 1 2 15 
4 5 7 5 11 3 82 
o”7 
“1 “3 : 1 1 2 40 
3 6 3 5 11 6 76 
ees) 3 1 20 
24 12 19 18 26 14 280 


* —Include 3 terms under wartime accelerated program 


**—Complete for fall term only 
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a housing problem of this kind is legion, and the only 
lasting solution will be university owned and operated 
} dormitories and apartment units, sufficient to the de- 
mand. The progress of the university itself, in ad- 
dition to the welfare of its students, is at stake, be- 
B cause junior faculty, on their slim salaries, eannot buy 
ae or rent apartments within their means in the 
immediate area. 
Naturally, under these circumstances, UCLA has be- 
come an institution of commuters, with 75 per cent of 
‘its students traveling to campus daily, 85 per cent of 
i them by auto, bus or streetcar, and 87 per cent of 
) them spending one half to two and one half hours in 


2 
$ 


travel daily. The waste in lost time and increased 
hazard is obvious, and the end result is clear to 
anyone who has looked in bewilderment at the miles 
fof parked cars surrounding the UCLA campus. 

To this extent, then, we may say that the campus 
salutary and the campus emotional 


climate not salubrious. If this time lost to study and 


Bvents... 


‘situation is not 
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research could be properly applied, it is not ineon- 
eeivable that veteran performance might be higher 
still, with a corresponding increase in benefit to the 
student and to society. 

It may be said, however, that the sentimental hys- 
teria aroused in defense of the impoverished veteran 
student is largely misplaced sympathy. He is work- 
ing outside less and doing better financially than is his 
prewar predecessor, and withal his scholarship has im- 
proved. The married veteran, with children, is in the 
most insecure position, but recent changes in legis- 
lation have ameliorated his distress in a large measure. 
If the time, money, and effort spent by all organiza- 
tions in attempting to raise veteran subsistence were 
foeused on improved housing and parking conditions 
and increased low-cost recreational facilities, the vet- 
eran student would be the first to maintain that his 
morale was high and his campus adjustment satis- 


factory. 





REVISION OF TEXTBOOKS AND THE 
STUDY OF HISTORY 
At the recent conference of UNESCO a French 
) delegate is reported to have said that the idea of the 
Americans that all matter offensive to neighboring 
states should be eliminated from history textbooks 
altogether. The 
seems to have forgotten that in the years following 
World War I the French Syndicat des Instituteurs 
threatened that teachers would refuse to use history 
textbooks that contained statements that would arouse 
hostility to other nations. One of the chief concerns 
jof that branch of the League of Nations that dealt 
)with education was to secure the revision of history 
js textbooks very much along the lines now referred to 
as “the idea of the Americans.’ 
prefer to bilateral agreements between nations, to the 
work of the Norden Association, and to resolutions 
of Pan-American conferences—all designed to elim- 
inate matter offensive to other nations. 
Not only did the French delegate forget these 
facts, but he also ignored the opening statement of 
UNESCO's Constitution : 


jwould eliminate history delegate 


It is unnecessary to 


; Since wars begin in the minds of men, it is in the 


pminds of men that the defenses of peace must be con- 
estructed. 


_ The inclusion of matter offensive to other nations 

S putting wars into the minds of children yet in 
f Foe One wonders whether the French delegate 
would subscribe to the definition of a nation by 
Huxley and Haddon which reads as follows: 


i 
! 
; 
} 


A nation has been cynically but not inaptly defined as 
a society united by a common error as to its origin and a 
common aversion to its neighbors. 


The notion that the elimination of matter offensive 
altogether 
is not different from that of a pupil in the top class 


to other nations would eliminate history 


of an English school when the teacher a generation 
ago expounded the need of supporting the League of 
Nations. The pupil ventured the question, “And 
what is the League of Nations to do for us, 
“oa? 
“But there will be no more study of history, 
there?” 


sir?” 
“it is going to stop fighting.” 
sir, will 


said the master, 


There is another aspect of the problem of history 
teaching which has not been given the attention that 
it deserves, and that is whether a greater contribution 
could not be made to world understanding if the em- 
phasis were placed on social and cultural history and 
the cross-fertilization of ideas between peoples and 
nations.—I. L. K. 


THE SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK, 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 

THE Board of Regents of the University of Mich- 
igan recently authorized the establishment of the 
School of Social Work and the transfer on July 1, 
1951, of the operating headquarters of the parent 
institution, the Institute of Social Work, from Detroit 
to Ann Arbor. 
of the educational program in this professional field. 
The present program of the institute will be con- 
tinued in Detroit during the 1950-51 academic year. 


The action insures the continuation 
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After the transfer the school will continue to offer 
a basic program in Detroit and will work closely with 
the social agencies of that city, but it will also direct 
attention more largely than heretofore to the educa- 
tional needs of other communities throughout the 
state. 


emphasis on the field of public welfare and its ad- 


The program as a whole will place special 


ministration. 

During the next six months the organization of the 
school and the development of its educational pro- 
gram will be given close study by the executive officers 
of the university and the faculty of the school in con- 
The loea- 


tion of the headquarters on the campus will enrich 


sultation with members of the profession. 


the program by making readily available the resources 
It will 


also provide a closer association with the undergrad- 


of the university in related fields of study. 


uate programs which provide preprofessional prepa- 
ration for the work of the school. 


A NEW “EYE AND EAR” LABORATORY IN 
LIBRARY TRAINING 


Because of the growing demand for librarians who 


have been properly trained to handle and use films, 
radio and recordings, slides, exhibits, displays, and 
other so-called audio-visual aids to study and train- 
ing, the Library School of the University of Illinois 
recently enlarged its regular field-work schedule to 
include a laboratory program of practical study and 
work experiences with audio-visual materials. Train- 
ing in the new “Eye and Ear” Laboratory will be 
available for a limited group of students who enroll 
in the school each semester, beginning with the pres- 
Applicants will be admitted on 
the basis of professional qualifications and need. C. 
Walter Stone, specialist in audio-visual and adult edu- 


Notes and News 


ent summer session. 
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cation in the school, will direct the program whic 
he believes, will “keep pace with the times and th, 
changing responsibilities of professional librariap. 
ship.” 


EDUCATION FOR BETTER LIVING 
IN THE PHILIPPINES 


Durin@ the recent convention of superintendents 
of schools in the Philippine Republic several days wer 
devoted to emphasizing education for the improve. 
ment of home and community life. Committees ap. 
pointed in advance of the meetings prepared report 
on the following problems: 


Gearing the curriculum to rural life; organizing anj 
operating a community-centered school; the responsibility 
of the high school to prepare youth for life in thei 
functional adult education that will 
emphasize the acquisition of skills of earning a living 
preventing illness, and overcoming ignorance and super 
stition ; preparing teachers for work in rural schools; anj 


own communities; 


the financing of rural education. 


The plan developed at. the convention is_ being 
implemented during the present school year which 
began on July 1. 

As part of the school program of promoting worthy 
recreation, the director of public schools, Benit; 
Pangilinan, has issued a memorandum to all super- 
intendents, requesting them to give every encourage- 
ment to musical activities that will develop greater 
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appreciation and love of music in all forms—cantatas, 
oratorios, operettas, concerts, and community singing. 
A model suggestive program has been made available, 
but musical contests that might cause undue rivalry 
on the part of participants and audience, overstrain, 
nervousness, or similar tensions will be discouraged. 





Report on number of new members accepted during 
week ending July 3: 4. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Wayne O. Reed, state superintendent of public in- 
struction, Nebraska, has been elected president, 
Nebraska State Teachers College (Peru), to succeed 
the late William L. Nicholas, whose death was reported 
in ScHooL AND Society, May 6. R. A. Quelle, dean 
of the college, will continue as acting president until 
Dr. Reed assumes his new duties on or about August 1. 


Donald C. Dorian, professor of English and chair- 
man of the Committee on Admission and Underclass 
Years, New Jersey College for Women, Rutgers 
University 


(New Brunswick), assumed additional 


dufies, July 1, in the newly created post of dean of 
instruction. Dr. Dorian will be closely associated 
with Margaret Corwin, dean of the college, in ad- 
ministering the instructional program. W. Layton 
Hall, associate professor of marketing, School of 
Business Administration, has sueceeded Charles L. 
Maurer as dean, College of South Jersey (Camden). 
Dr. Maurer has been named dean emeritus. The 
College of South Jersey was incorporated as a unit 
of the university, July 1. Charles Sumner Crov, 
professor of education, has been retired. 


Perley Dustin Baker, head of the department of 
chemistry, Norwich University (Northfield, Vt.), has 
been appointed dean of the university. Harold C. 
Hamilton, professor of chemistry, will succeed Dr. 
Baker in the chairmanship. Peter Dow Webster, pro- 
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Bfessor of English literature, has succeeded Arthur 
My allace Peach as head of the department of English. 





; Dr. Peach has retired after 37 years of service to be- 
icome director of the Vermont Historical Society. 

i 
| H. Donald Winbigler, professor of speech, Stanford 
Mniversity, has assumed additional duties as dean of 
Ictudents, succeeding Lawrence A. Kimpton who has 
accepted a post as vice-president in charge of devel- 
William C, 
Steere, head of the department of botany, University 
of Michigan, will succeed Gilbert Morgan Smith in 


Sopment, the University of Chicago. 


September as professor of botany. Dr. Smith is re- 


tiring. 


George Burke Johnston, professor of English and 
assistant dean, College of Arts and Sciences, Univer- 
sity of Alabama, will assume new duties, September 
1, as dean, School of Applied Science and Business 
Institute 
(Blacksburg), succeeding C. P. Miles who will retire 


Administration, Virginia  Polytechnie 


on that date after 50 years of service. 


Elizabeth Geen, whose resignation as dean of women, 
Alfred (N. Y.) University, was reported: in ScHooL 
wo Society, May 27, has been appointed dean, 
Goucher College (Baltimore 
Gary Pannell, whose appointment to the presidency of 
Sweet Briar (Va.) College was reported in these col- 
umns, May 20. 
sociate professor, Lester Gilbert Crocker (Romance 
languages); assistant professor, Harry W. Basehart 
(anthropology; instructors, John Harrison Brown 


18), to sueceed Anne 


Other new appointments include: as- 


(German) and Madeline M. Fusco (physiology and 
bacteriology) ; and visiting lecturers, Marie T. Copp 
(philosophy, first term), James Allan Dash (choral 
music), Mrs. G. H. Dieke (astronomy), Elizabeth 
Gilpin (education and child development), Elwyn A. 
Mauck (political science, second term), and Mrs. 
Chauncey R. Tatum (history, first term). 


Donald F. Carmony, director of the South Bend- 
Mishawaka Center, Indiana University, has been ap- 
pointed associate dean of the university’s Division of 
Adult Education; Jack J. Detzler has succeeded Dr. 
Carmony. Robert K. Rollf has been named director of 
the Earlham College-Indiana University Center. E. 
Bryan Quarles, director of hospitalization, United 
States Veterans Administration, has been appointed 
director of student health service. The following 
were retired, July 1: professors, Alexander C. Judson 
(English), Frank C. Mathers (chemistry), 
Velorus Martz (education) ; chairman of the depart- 
ment of otorhinolaryngology, Carl H. MeCaskey; as- 


and 


‘istant professor of recreation, George E. Schlafer; 
and instructor in music, Ruby Lane Mosemiller. Wil- 
liam T. Hale, professor of English, will be retired at 
the close of the summer session. 
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New York University has announced the following 
among 102 promotions, effective September 1: as 
assistant dean, Division of General Education, Warren 
Bower; acting director, Reading Institute, Theodore 
Connett; administrative assistant, Center for Safety, 
Walter Cutter; director of the summer school, Gradu- 
ate School of Business Administration, Clarence W. 
Fackler; chairmen of departments, George R. Cerveny 
(English Committee, School of Education), Edward L. 
McAdam, Jr. (English, College of Arts and Science), 
Ray F. Harvey (government, Washington Square Col- 
lege), and Rinehart J. Swenson (government, Gradu- 
ate School of Arts and Science); and professors, Al- 
vin C. Busse (speech), Henry J. Meyer (sociology), 
Richard A. Parker (Romance languages), Elkin C. 
Wilson (English), Jules Backman (economies), and 
Cyrus W. Barnes, Earl R. Gabler, John H. Kinsella, 
Clara Skiles Platt, and Kimball Wiles (education). 


J. Clair McCullough, associate professor of educa- 
tion and psychology, Dickinson College (Carlisle, Pa.), 
has been named acting dean of the college to serve 
during the leave of absence granted to Roy R. Kuebler, 
Jr., for graduate study. Dr. McCullough will hold the 
post until the dean, Russell I. Thompson, returns fol- 
lowing an illness. 

Richard W. van Wagenen, associate professor of 
political science, Duke University (Durham, N. Car.), 
has been appointed director of the newly created re- 
search center for the study of world institutions, 
Princeton University, with the rank of associate pro- 
fessor of polities. The following committee of mem- 
bers of the faculty will assist Dr. van Wagenen in 
planning the curriculum: Dana G. Munro, director, 
Woodrow Wilson School of Public and International 
Affairs; Frank W. Notestein, director, Office of Popu- 
lation Research; Whitney J. Oates, chairman of the 
department of classics; Joseph R. Strayer, chair- 
man of the department of history; Harold H. Sprout, 
professor of polities; and John B. Whitton, associate 
professor of polities. The center has been established 
through gifts from friends of the university, includ- 
ing Mr. and Mrs. Randolph Compton, of Scarsdale 
(N. Y.), who have donated funds as a constructive 
memorial to their son, John Parker Compton (’47), 
who was killed in action in Italy in 1945, Lester 
Vernon Chandler, professor of economics, Amherst 
(Mass.) College, has been named the first incumbent 
of the Gordon S. Rentschler Memorial Chair of Eco- 
nomics. The following were retired, June 30: Harold 
Herman Bender, M. Taylor Pyne Professor of Indo- 
Germanic Philology; Gilbert Chinard, Meredith How- 
land Pyne Professor of French Literature; Rudolf 
Walter Ladenburg, Cyrus Fogg Brackett Professor 
of Physies; J. Dayton Voorhees, associate professor 
of politics; and Richard Montgomery Field, associate 
professor of geology. 
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Everett W. Hesse, assistant professor of Spanish, the 
University of Wisconsin, has been elected president 
of Comediantes, an international club, organized in 
1948 at the suggestion of Professor Hesse, with a 
membership of students and teachers interested par- 
ticularly in the Spanish drama of the 17th century. 
The members include representatives of colleges and 
universities in Canada, England, Spain, and the 
United States. 


At the meeting of the Association of 
N.R.O.T.C. Colleges, Leonard Carmichael, president, 
Tufts College (Medford, Mass.), was elected presi- 
dent, and Deane W. Malott, chancellor University of 


The following institutions 


spring 


Kansas, vice-president. 
were elected to membership on the Executive Com- 
mittee: Columbia, Princeton, Purdue, and Yale uni- 
versities; the universities of North Carolina, Notre 
Dame, Pennsylvania, Southern California, and Vir- 
ginia; and Illinois Institute of Technology. 


Dowell J. Howard, whose appointment as assistant 
state superintendent of publie instruction, Virginia, 
was reported in ScHooL AND Society, May 25, 1946, 
has been named to the superintendency, succeeding 
G. Tyler Miller, whose appointment as president, 
Madison College (Harrisonburg, Va.), was reported 
in these columns, July 16, 1949. Mr. Howard has 
been serving as acting superintendent since September 
1, 1949. 


James E. Allen, Jr., executive assistant to the state 
commissioner of education, New York, has been named 
acting deputy commissioner to succeed Lewis A. Wil- 
son, whose appointment as acting commissioner of edu- 
cation was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, May 6. 


Recent Deaths 

Charles Calvert Ellis, president emeritus, Juniata 
College (Huntingdon, Pa.), died, June 27, at the age 
of seventy-five years. Dr. Ellis had served as a teacher 
(1890-94) in publie schools, and in Juniata College as 
professor of English (1898-99, 1900-01), professor of 
education and head of the department (1907-30), vice- 
president (1917-30), and president (1930-43). 


Austin Morris Harmon, Lampson Professor Emeri- 
tus of Greek, Yale University, died, June 29, at the 
age of seventy-one years. Dr. Harmon had served as 
preceptor (1907-16), Princeton University, and pro- 
fessor of Greek (1916-45), Yale University. 


Dean Norman Alexander, chairman of the depart- 
ment of government, University of New Hampshire, 
died, June 29, at the age of fifty-three years. Dr. 
Alexander had served the university as instructor in 
economics (1922-24), assistant professor (1922-24), 
associate professor (1928-44), dean of men (1929-44), 
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and professor of government and chairman of th, 
department (since 1944). 

Earl S. Wolaver, professor of business law, Univer. 
sity of Michigan, succumbed to a heart attack, Jy, 
30, at the age of sixty-three years. Mr. Wolaver ha 
served the university since 1920. 
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. 
Apprenticeship Past and Present. Pp. 26. Illustrated | 
U. 8. Department of Labor. Government Printing | 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 1950. 15 cents. 
A story of apprentice training in the skilled trades gin 
Colonial days. 
a 
3ARKER, A. E. (Editor). 
Shorter Poems of John Milton. 
ton-Century-Crofts, Ine., New York 1. 
One of the Crofts Classics series. 
e 


ARRY, COLMAN J.,0O.8S.B. The Catholic University o 
America 1903-1909: The Rectorship of Denis J. 0’Co 
nell. Pp. xi+298. The Catholic University Press, 62 
Michigan Avenue, N.E., Washington 17, D. C. 195 
$3.50. 

Coming as the latest in the series on the history of the 
university, this volume completes an investigation of the 
institution’s first twenty years of existence. 


Samson Agonistes anj 
Pp. xii+114. App! 
1950. 35 cents 


—s 
We 


—_ 


(Translator and Editor). The 
Pp. ix+78. Appleton 
1950. 35 cents. 


BISHOP, MORRIS 
Would-Be Invalid by Moliére. 
Century-Crofts, Inc., New York 1. 
Another in the Crofts Classics series. 

e 

BROWN, WARNER, AND HOWARD C. GILHOUSEN 
College Psychology. Pp. 506. Illustrated. Prenti: 
Hall, Inc., New York 11. 1950. $3.75. 

This text is designed to be used in one-semester introd 
tory courses in psychology. 
* 

DOWNER, ALAN 8S. The British Drama: A Handbo 
and Brief Chronicle. Pp. x+397. Illustrated. Ap) 
ton-Century-Crofts, Inc., New York 1. 1950. $3.0) 








The English drama is in many ways a unique art form 
born of a special necessity, developing under peculiar ¢ 

ditions, and half way through its history reaching a ¢l: 
max that was completely sui generis in form, subject mat 
ter, and physical production. 


ENKE, STEPHEN. Intermediate Economic Theor 
Pp. xx+588. Illustrated. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New 
York 11. 1950. $4.75. 


This has been planned as a textbook for upper-division stu 
dents majoring in economics or business administration. 


Evaluative Criteria: 1950 Edition. Pp. v+305. Coopera 

tive Study of Secondary-School Standards, Washing 
ton 6, D. C. 1950. 
An extensive study of secondary-school standards was ¢ar 
ried on, 1933-39, with the result that the committee pu 
lished four volumes which have been used during the pas! 
decade. It was to be expected that subsequent revision‘ 
of these publications would become necessary. 


FIELDS, MOREY R., JACOB A. GOLDBERG, ANI 
HOLGER F. KILANDER. Youth Grows iato Adult 
hood. Pp. 246. $2.88. Guide. Pp. 46. 50 cents 
Illustrated. Chartwell House, Inc., 280 Madison Av 
nue, New York 16. 1950. 
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,owing the right things to do in order to grow into adult- 


KI 
e but more important is what to do with 


hood is valuable, 
e 


FORD, GEORGE H. (Editor). Selected Poems of John 
Keats. Pp. xi+114. Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
New York 1. 1950. 35 cents. 

Another of the Crofts Classics series. 
+. 


Fostering Mental Health in Our Schools: 
Pp. ix+320. National Education oo 1201 
16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. 1950. $3.00. 
Sponsored by the Association for ~ Si and Curricu- 
lum Deve lopment. 





1950 Yearbook. 


o 
GAUM, CARL G., HAROLD F. GRAVES, AND LYNE 
s. S. ‘HOFFMAN. Report Writing. Pp. xv+384. 


Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York 11. 
\ 3d edition with graphs and charts. 
e 


HAAS, KENNETH B., AND HARRY Q. 

Preparation and Use of Audio-Visual Aids 
327. Illustrated. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New 
1950. $3.50. 
This second edition has been named thus because a great 
amount of audio material has been added. ‘The content 
has been deliberately designed to give new direction and 
impetus to future educational processes. 


1950. $3.00. 


PACKER. 
Pp. xii+ 
York 11. 


@ 
HAFEN, LEROY R., AND CARL COKE RISTER. 
Western America: The Exploration, Settlement, and 


Development of the Region Beyond the Mississippi. Pp. 
xviii+ 695. Illustrated. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York 
11. 1950. $5.75. 
A second edition. 

° 


Living With Books: The Art of 
Book Selection. Pp. xxiii+ 610. Columbia University 
Press, New York 27. 1950. $5.00. 

Of the thousands who are waiting to welcome this second 
edition the most joyous will be the teachers of book selec- 
tion in the country’s library schools. 


HAINES, HELEN E. 


* 
HEPNER, H. W. 


Psychology Applied to Life and Work. 
Pp. vilit+ 724. Illustrated. Prentice-Hall, Ine., New 
York 11. 1950. $4.75. 

A second edition which puts into effect the 
tions made by teachers of psychology who used the 
edition as a text. 


recommenda- 
first 


a 
IRWIN, ‘. NK L. The Theory of Camping. Pp. xiii+ 
VG ae: “Barnes and Company, 101 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 3. 1950. $2.50. 


Here is a new text which answers the need for a restate- 
ment of the objectives and techniques of camping in the 
light of its growing recognition as an important and inte- 
gral part of the general education program. 


a 
KOCHER, PAUL H. (Editor). The Tragical History of 
Doctor Faustus by Christopher Marlowe. Pp. xvii+61. 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., New York 1. 1950. 35 
cents, 
Another in the Crofts Classics series. 
* 
MEYER, GEORGE W. (Editor). 
Wiliam Wordsworth. Pp. xii+113. 
tury-Crofts, Inc., New York 1. 1950. 
Another in the Crofts Classics series. 


Selected Poems of 
Appleton-Cen- 
35 cents. 
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MONTAGUE, WM. PEPPERELL. Great Visions of 
Philosophy: Varieties of Speculative Thought in the 
West from the Greeks to Bergson. Pp. xvii+484. The 
Open Court Publishing Company, La Salle, Ill. 1950. 
$4.50. 

One of the Paul Carus Lectures, established as a memorial 
to the late Dr. Carus, editor, The Monist, with the spirit 
and intention of his life work in mind, and delivered at 
joint meetings of the branches of the American Philosophi- 
eal Association. 

® 


MORGAN, THEODORE. 
Pp. xxix+857. Prentice-Hall, Ine., 
1950. $5.00. 

Most attention is given in this book to economic growth 


and rising productivity, easily the most important long-run 
characteristics of our economy. 


Economics. 


York 11, 


Introduction to 


New 


4 
NIXON, ALFRED F. Teaching Biology for Apprecia- 
tion. Pp. 143. Illustrated. Chapman and Grimes, 30 


Winchester Street, Boston. 1950. $3.00. 


To help teachers develop in their students an appreciation 
for the social functions of science is the aim of this sig- 
nificant and practical work. 


oe 
QUINN, JAMES A. Human Ecology. Pp. xii+561. 
Prentice-Hall, Ine., New York 11. 1950. $5.00. 
The theory of human ecology has not fully emerged from 
its early formative stage. The author hopes this will pro- 
vide effective aid to students who wish to master the ac- 
cumulated contributions of human ecology to sociology. 


9 
REINHARDT, KURT F. Germany: 2000 Years. Pp. 
xxli+765. Illustrated. The Bruce Publishing Com- 


pany, Milwaukee 1, Wise. 1950. $8.50. 
This book, the fruit of many years of teaching and study, 
aims at filling a real gap in the field of German historiog- 
raphy. 

« 

ROLLER, DUANE. The Early Development of the Con- 
cepts of Temperature and Heat: The Rise and Decline 
of the Caloric Theory. Pp. iv+106. Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, Cambridge, Mass. 1950. $1.25. 
Harvard Case Histories in Experimental Science. 


No. 3. 


Case 
9 
SHORTLEY, GEORGE, AND DUDLEY WILLIAMS 


Physics: Fundamental Principles for Students of Sci- 
ence and Engineering. Pp. xii+471+x. Illustrated. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York 11. 1950. $4.50. 

The authors have ke pt in mind the needs of advanced stu- 
dents and of professional scientists and engineers for a 
reference treatment of the fundamentals of physics that is 
both lucid and accurate. 

oF 


Speaking Can be Easy... 
Illustrated. Engineers’ 
velopment, 30 West 39th Street, 
cents. Quantity rates. 
Good speaking usually 
ability. 


for Engineers, too. Pp. 94 
Council for Professional De- 
New York. 1950. 50 


brings a recognition of leadership 
a 
‘¢What are the Responsibilities of a Free College in the 
Present Day?’’ Proceedings of the Western College 
Association Meetings during 1949-50. Pp. 56. West- 
ern College Association, Pomona College, Claremont, 
Calif. 1950. 
e 
FREDERICK LAMSON. The Elements of 
Prentice-Hall, Ine., New 


WHITNEY, 
Research. Pp. xvi+539. 
York 11. 1950. $5.00. 





TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, 
Division of Organization and Administration of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


JOHN K. NORTON, Director, 


INC. 


WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National Education Association 


HENRY W. HOLMES, Professor of Education and former 
JOHN H. BOSSHART, State Commissioner of Education for New Jersey. 
GUY E. SNAVELY, Executive Director, 
ERNEST O. MELBY, Dean, School of Education. New York University 


Cincinnati. 


Dean, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University 
RAYMOND WALTERS, President, the University of 
Association of American Colleges 
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A 3d edition, this book is intended for use in the graduate 
departments of institutions of higher education. 


WILSON, WILLIAM H., AND KENNETH B. HAAS. 
The Film Book: For Education, Business, and Indus- 
try. Pp. ix+259. Illustrated. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
New York 11. 1950. $4.65. 

Contains a complete coverage of the applications of sound 
and slide films in the school, in the industrial-training pro- 
gram, and in the public-relations program. 


YOUNG, L. E., AND C. W. PORTER. General Chemis- 
try: A First Course. Pp. xiv+608. Illustrated. Pren- 
tice-Hall, Ine., New York 11. 1950. $4.25. 

This 3d edition is a revision representing an effort to co- 
operate with many teachers who sent criticisms of the 
other two editions and offered helpful suggestions. 
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THE HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 


25 E. Jackson, Chicago 4, Ill. 
Dignified, professional, efficient service. Corre- 
spondence invited. Member N. A. T. A. 


* * * * * 


‘*Private colleges could not survive except for pri- 
vate enterprise, and I doubt seriously whether pri- 
vate enterprise could long survive except for private 
colleges’’, Dr. Frank H. Sparks, President of Wa- 
bash College, in an address before the Rotary Club 
of Chicago. 
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Founded in 1918 by 
Carnegie Corporation of New York 





to 
pool the funding of 
college retirement plans 
offers 


Individual Life Insurance 


Collective Life Insurance 
Annuity Contracts 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


A non-profit, legal reserve life insurance company 


522 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N.Y. 
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DUTIES OF SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
Second Edition 


By Paut B. Jacosson, University of Oregon; 
Wituiam C. Reavis, University of Chicago; 
and James D. Locspon, Shorewood (Wiscon- 
sin) High School 

This successful text has been brought up-to- 
date with new material: student welfare, public 
relations, student - teacher - parent relations, 
salaries and opportunities in the field. Other 
outstanding features are: latest articles and 
books about principalship have been synthe- 
sized; both elementary and secondary prin- 
cipalship duties are included; administration 
as a profession, its aims and work is dealt 
with; procedures were pretested in hundreds 
of classrooms. 


Published June 1950 816 pages 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 








54” x 84” ’ 
Send for your copies today! 


70 Fifth Avenue 


BASIC PRINCIPLES OF GUIDANCE 


By Puiuip W. L. Cox, Joun Carr Durr, New 
York University; and Marte McNAMARA 


This stimulating book elaborates a_twelve- 
point thesis based on the broad knowledge 
and experience of three distinguished educa- 
tors. Thoroughly in accord with the dominant 
trend today, the authors present guidance as 
a factor integrating all aspects of school life. 
Techniques in the fields of Health, Vocation, 
Avocation, Education, and Human Relations 
are discussed in detail. The advantages of 
the democratically organized school system 
are stressed throughout. 


Published 1948 53” x 83” 


426 pages 


New York 11, New York 




















